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CHAPTER  I 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Aim  of  this  study . This  is  a study  of  sex  differences  in 
reading  readiness  among  children  at  the  "beginning  of  first 
grade . 

Readiness  is  one  of  the  new  concepts  in  the  study  of  the 
learning  processes.  It  is  of  great  importance,  since  subse- 
quent  success  or  lack  of  success  of  the  child  can  "be  traced 
"back  to  it. 

There  are  a large  number  of  failures  in  reading  in  first 
grade  and  many  retarded  readers  among  students  of  all  age 
levels.  This  would  indicate  that  the  initial  reading  program 
deserves  further  study,  and  that  new  methods  of  approach  should 
be  tried. 

Reading  Readiness.  The  variety  and  persistent  proofs  of 
reading  disabilities  have  given  impetus  to  critical  studies  of 
the  individual  child.  When  symptoms  of  difficulties  appear, 
corrective  measures  help  the  pupil  develop  confidence  and  skill 
If  the  trouble  in  its  initial  stage  is  neglected  it  becomes 
more  complex  and  harder  to  eradicate. 

The  language  work  in  a modern  school  should  not  be  an 
isolated  entity  in  each  grade,  but  a planned  sequence  related 
to  the  life  experience  of  the  child.  All  language  arts 
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subjects  might  be  presented  as  one  functional  subject.  The 

teacher  determines  the  psychological  time  for  presenting  the 

child  v/ith  his  first  printed  words.  What  decides  when  the 

child  is  ready  for  formal  reading  instruction  is  evidence  of 

being  mentally,  physically,  socially  and  emotionally  mature 

enough  to  benefit  from  it.  "Most  children  in  Grade  I and  II  who 

cannot  read  are  not  reading  disabilities  or  remedial  cases; 

they  are  simply  immature  children  who  can  and  v/ill  learn  to 

1 

read  effectively ... 11  They  will  achieve  success  if  given  time 
rather  than  by  pressure. 

Mental  tests  show  that  in  order  to  succeed  in  reading, 
a child  must  start  with  a mental  age  of  from  six  and  one  half 
to  seven  and  one  half  years;  for  some  children  this  may  even 
correspond  to  a chronological  age  of  about  eight  or  nine  years. 

Correlation  betv/een  I.  Q.  and  reading  ability  among 
children  of  the  same  age,  in  both  silent  and  oral  reading 
are  positive  and  very  high...  These  correlations  indicate 
that  general  mental  maturity  is  very  closely  related  to 
learning  to  read. 2 

Of  course,  besides  the  required  mental  ability,  the 
child  must  possess  a desire  to  learn,  and  he  must  respond 
normally  to  the  experiences  of  the  reading  situation,  while 


1 Paul  Witty  and  D.  Kopel,  Reading  and  the  Educative 

Process . New  York:  Ginn  and  Company,  1939,  p.  76. 

2 L.  S.  Hollingworth,  Special  Talents  and  Defects. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  192$,  p.  57. 
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the  teacher  supplies  suitable  training  and  individualized  help. 

At  present,  factors  of  maturity  are  investigated  through 
direct  observation  of  the  teacher.  Objective  tests  are  also 
administered  and  the  readiness  of  the  child  is  based  on  his 
interest,  his  desire  to  learn  to  read,  and  his  social  and  mental 
maturity.  Periodic  follow-up  and  reclassification  are  elements 
of  the  Reading  Readiness  program. 

The  following  experiment  was  conducted  to  determine  the 
relation  of  mental  age  to  reading  progress: 

In  September,  1928,  all  Winnetka  (Illinois)  first-grade 
children,  141  in  number,  were  given  the  Detroit  First- 
Grade  Intelligence  Test.  The  eight  first-grade  teachers 
were  not  told  the  mental  ages  of  the  children  and  attempted 
to  teach  all  of  them  to  read.  The  method,  in  accordance 
with  the  Winnetka  technique,  was  largely  individual,  so 
that  the  slow  children  did  not  retard  the  fast  ones.  In 
February,  1929,  the  reading  progress  of  these  children  was 
measured  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
progress  made  by  children  at  each  mental  age. 5 

The  sight-word  score  of  each  child  was  measured.  He 
had  to  know  at  least  139  words  at  sight  before  passing  from 
the  first  grade  reading  to  second  grade  reading.  Binets  were 
given,  and  the  results  showed  that 

. . .a  small  percentage  of  children  who  began  reading 
with  a mental  age  of  less  than  six  years  were  able  to 
achieve  satisfactory  reading  progress,  but  for  the  group 


3 Mabel  Vogel  Morphett  and  Garleton  Washburae,  "When 
Should  Children  Begin  to  Read?",  The  Elementary  School  Journal, 
31:  496-503;  March,  1931,  p.  496. 
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having  a mental  age  between  six  years  and  six  years  and 
six  months  there  v/as  a sharp  rise  in  the  percentage  making 
satisfactory  progress.  4 

It  was  concluded  that 

...  by  postponing  the  teaching  of  reading  until  children 
reach  a mental  age  of  six  and  one  half  years,  teachers  can 
greatly  decrease  the  chances  of  failure  and  discouragement 
and  can  correspondingly  increase  their  efficiency.  5 

6 

A different  view  is  expressed  by  Gates  concerning  a 
basic  mental  age  needed  for  reading  instruction: 

The  fact  remains  ...  that  it  has  by  no  means  been 
proved  as  yet  that  a mental  age  of  six  and  one  half  years 
is  a proper  minimum  to  prescribe  for  learning  to  read  by 
all  school  methods,  or  organizations,  or  all  types  of 
teaching  skills  and  procedures.  It  is  quite  conceivable  ... 
...  that  the  crucial  mental-age  level  will  vary  with  the 
materials;  the  type  of  teaching;  the  skill  of  the  teacher; 
the  size  of  the  class;  the  amount  of  preceding  preparatory 
work;  the  thoroughness  of  examination;  the  frequency  and 
the  treatment  of  special  difficulties;  such  as  visual  de- 
fects of  the  pupil;  and  other  factors. 

He  says  that  pupils  can  absorb  some  materials  and  pro- 
cedures with  a mental  age  of  five,  others  with  a mental  age 
of  seven;  the  teacher  will  have  to  decide  what  level  of  ex- 
periences, what  mental  ability  and  special  characteristics  the 
child  should  have  for  her  program. 


4 Morphett-V/ashburne , ojd.  cit , , p.  499. 

5 Ibid. , p.  503. 

6 Arthur  I.  Gates,  "The  Necessary  Mental  Age  for 
Beginning  Reading",  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  37:  497- 
508;  March,  1937,  p.  498. 
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While  mental  ability  conditions  learning,  the  child’s 
behavior  too  is  important.  If  he  is  well-adjusted  to  the 
school  program,  he  is  bound  to  find  the  work  a thrilling  game, 
while  the  opposite  is  true  if  he  is  emotionally  unstable.  A 
marked  nervous  state  is  often  evident  in  children  with  a low 
I.  Q. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  cerebral  dominance,  the 
learning  of  a language  is  dependent  on  only  one  side  of  the 
brain,  while  the  other  side  is  either  useless  or  simply  not 
used.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  cerebral  dominance  is 
influenced  by  heredity,  that  which  would  explain  somewhat 
specific  failures  in  learning.  However,  our  knowledge  of  the 
nervous  system  and  the  mechanism  of  dominance  is  still  inade- 
quate • 
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CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

Sex  differences  in  interest  and  success  have  been 
noticed  by  educators  through  observation,  even  before  research 

was  conducted  to  establish  facts.  According  to  Stanger  and 

1 

Donohue  : r,As  in  the  reading  difficulty  eases,  we  find  many 
more  stutterers  among  boys  than  among  girls.  This  seems  to 
be  a universal  finding  among  speech  pathologists  and  remedial 
teachers . " 

Differences  between  boys  and  girls  appear  early  in 
school  life.  It  has  been  observed  that  girls  like  school 
better  than  boys,  girls  play  at  games  of  school  more  often, 
girls  are  more  articulate  than  boys  while  at  play,  girls  ac- 
quire a larger  vocabulary  at  an  earlier  age  than  boys,  girls 
read  faster  than  boys;  they  show  more  language  ability  than 

boys.  "Boys  are  slower  than  girls  in  acquiring  language,  and 

2 

there  are  also  more  reading-disability  cases  among  boys." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  girls  possess  a different  level 


1 M.  A.  Stanger  and  E.  K.  Donohue,  Prediction  and  Pre- 
vention of  Reading  Difficulties.  New  York:  Oxford  University 

Press,  1937,  p.  179. 

2 G.  S.  Storm,  "A  Study  of  Intermediate  Grade  Reading 
Skills",  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  48:  484-493;  May,  1948, 
p.  453. 
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of  maturity  and  a different  learning  rate  than  boys.  Fisher 
says : 


There  are  probably  some  real  differences  in  the  differ- 
ent types  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  tv/o  sexes. 

While  the  abstract  intellect  available  seems  to  differ  but 
slightly,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  women  on 
the  average  have  more  social  intelligence  and  men  more 
mechanical  intelligence. 

She  further  asserts  that  "Boys  and  girls  develop  at  different 

rates,  and  any  education  which  lumps  them  all  together  without 

4 

talcing  account  of  sex  differences  is  unscientific". 

There  seems  to  be  a positive  correlation  between  physio- 
logical and  mental  growth,  and  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  comparing  the  school  performance  of  boys  and  girls. 

Hypothesis  have  also  been  voiced  of  heredity  factors  as 
a sex-linked  characteristic,  which  would  place  boys  at  a disad- 
vantage in  the  learning  race.  This  theory  was  reported  by 
5 

Witty-Kopel  and  qualified  as  an 

unproved  and  improbable  assumption.  The  preponderance 
of  boys  in  reading-disability  group  is  a fact;  however, 
and  it  appears  to  reflect  in  part  the  slower  physical  matu- 
ration of  schoolboys,  which  causes  a larger  number  of  boys 


3 Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  "Our  Children",  Sidone  Matsner 
Gruenberg,  editor,  The  Child  Study  Association  of  America, New 
York:  The  Viking  Press,  1933,  p.  46. 

4 Ibid. , p.  47 . 

5 Paul  Witty  and  D.  Kopel,  Reading  and  the  Educative 

Process . New  York:  Ginn  and  Company,  1939,  p.  220. 
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than  of  girls  at  the  same  chronological  age  not  to  be  ready 
for  initial  reading  instruction. 

Language  specialists  point  out  the  consistent  difference 

of  the  sexes  in  language  skills  on  all  levels  of  instruction. 

6 

Durrell  says: 

Boys  have  much  more  difficulty  in  reading  than  do  girls. 
In  the  study  of  1130  children  using  Stanf ord-Binet  as  the 
criterion,  20^  of  the  boys  were  retarded  in  reading,  while 
only  20y°  of  the  girls  were  similarly  retarded.  Among  the 
six  thousand  children  given  the  Durrell -Sullivan  Reading 
Capacity  and  Achievement  Tests,  I89&  of  the  boys  were  re- 
tarded as  compared  to  9 ft  of  the  girls  ...  . Among  children 
brought  to  the  Boston  University  Educational  Clinic  for 
study,  the  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  is  ten  to  one. 

To  validate  correlation  between  diagnosis  and  standard- 
ized test  results  in  reading  readiness,  a research  was  con- 
ducted in  1939-40,  in  the  first  grades  of  the  public  schools 

7 

of  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  reported  by  Samuels. 

First  grade  teachers  used  the  first  two  weeks  of  school 
for  observation  of  individuals  and  informal  reading  tests. 

The  Kuhlman -Anders on  Intelligence  Test  and  the  Monroe  Aptitude 
Test  were  given  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  groups  of  eight 
to  ten,  by  a person  experienced  in  testing.  Cates  Primary 
Reading  Tests  Form  1 were  given  to  all  children.  "Cirls  were 


6 Donald  D.  Durrell,  Improvement  of  Basic  Reading 

Abilities.  lew  York:  World  Book  Company,  1940",'  p.28l. 

7 Fra  Samuels,  T,Sex  Differences  in  Reading  Achievement”, 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  36:594-603;  April,  1943. 
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.43  (which  means  approximately  four  school  months)  superior  to 

8 

hoys  in  mean  score  and.  .07  more  variable." 

To  answer  the  question:  Are  sex  differences  in  readi- 

ness and  achievement  apparent  when  boys  and  girls  are  paired 
on  the  basis  of  mental  age?,  100  pairs  of  boys  and  girls  were 
studied.  Final  random  samples  consisted  of  216  boys  and  237 
girls,  none  of  whom  were  absent  more  than  twenty  days  during 
the  school  year.  Results  indicated  that 

sex  differences  in  favor  of  the  girls  great  enough 
to  have  statistical  significance  we re  found  between  the 
random  samples  in  mental  ages,  intelligence  quotients, 
drawing  test  scores,  teachers’  ratings,  and  scores  on 
the  Monroe  Aptitude  Test.  9 
10 

Cole  also  finds  proofs  of  differences  in  reading: 

The  complete  non-readers,  aside  from  mental  defec- 
tives, are  almost  exclusively  boys,  and  the  great  majori- 
ty of  poor  readers  are  also  boys.  In  some  remedial  groups 
there  are  seven  boys  to  every  girl,  and  the  proportion  is 
almost  never  less  than  seven  to  three.  Throughout  their 
school  career  boys  are  inferior  to  girls  in  anything  per- 
taining to  language  - reading,  spelling,  composition, 
foreign  language,  literature  - and  boys  are  superior  to 
girls  in  anything  mathematical  or  scientific. 

A study  involving  both  sex  and  race  differences  was 
made  in  1938-39,  to  determine  reading  comprehension  among 


8 Samuels,  Ojd.  cit . , p.  596. 

9 Ibid. , p.  602. 

10  Luella  Cole,  The  Elementary  School  Subjects.  New 
York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  ±946,  p".l60. 
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Anglo-American  and  Spanish-American  pupils  in  the  upper  elemen- 
tary grades  of  the  El  Paso  Public  Schools.  The  El  Paso  Silent 
Reading  Test  was  used  with  9,276  pupils  of  grades  five  to  eight 
inclusive.  Sex  differences  were  found  to  be  significant. 

The  averages  show  that  girls  have  an  advantage  over  boys 
in  general,  since  in  every  instance  the  median  and  the 
mean  values  are  larger  for  the  girls  than  for  the  boys  in 
the  same  grade . 11 
12 

Goodenough  reports  that  women  are  slightly  superior  to 
men  in  language  ability,  and  that  the  superiority  is  present 
at  all  ages.  "Data  from  a large  number  of  sources  show  a 
consistent  superiority  of  females  over  males  in  memory  tests." 
Her  deductions  read: 

From  the  data  thus  far  presented,  it  appears  evident 
that  sex  differences  in  mental  traits  are  well  established 
before  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  period,  and  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  more  adequate  methods  of  experi- 
mentation would  reveal  equally  marked  differences  of  a 
similar  nature  much  earlier  in  life.  13 

Concerning  basic  sex  differences  in  reading  Durrell  says: 

The  causes  of  the  difference  between  boys  and  girls  in 
reading  achievement  have  not  been  established.  The  fact 


11  M.  S.  Broom,  "A  Study  of  Race  and  Sex  Differences  in 
Reading  Comprehension",  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  34: 
587-93;  April,  1941,  p.  588. 

12  Florence  Goodenough,  "The  Consistency  of  Sex  Differ- 
ences in  Mental  Traits  at  Various  Ages",  The  Psychological 
Review,  34:  440-62;  November,  1927,  p.  450. 


13  Ibid. , pp.  454-55 
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that  girls  mature  earlier  is  offset  ...  by  the  fact  that 
comparisons  were  based  on  mental  age.  Differences  in 
oral-language  achievement  were  equated...  Some  of  the 
reasons  suggested  to  account  for  the  difference  are:  the 

superior  interest  of  girls  in  school  work;  girls  ,rplay 
school " more  often  than  boys  and  thus  receive  extra 
practice;  girls  spend  more  hours  in  voluntary  reading; 
boys  have  other  more  satisfying  activities  and  therefore 
find  reading  dull.  The  fact  that  differences  appear 
early  in  grade  one  would  lead  one  to  suspect  basic  differ- 
ences in  boys  and  girls  in  readiness  for  reading.  14 
15 

Betts  observes  regarding  sex  differences: 

First  there  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that  girls  are 
promoted  on  lower  standards  of  achievement  than  boys  are. 
Second,  girls  use  reading  activities  for  recreation  more 
often  than  boys  do.  Third,  there  is  a need  for  more 
reading  materials  to  challenge  the  interests  of  boys. 

Betts  also  mentions  "a  probable  need  for  more  men  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools".  16  The  view  that  the  feminiza- 
tion of  the  schools  is  to  be  blamed  rather  than  the  mental 

17  18 

ability  of  boys  is  also  held  by  Gray  and  Ayres. 

Investigating  reading  readiness  in  early  school  life, 


14  Donald  D.  Durrell,  Improvements  of  Basic  Reading 

Abilities ♦ New  York:  World  Book  Company,  1940 , pp.  281-82. 

15  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction. 

New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1946,  p.  137. 

16  Ibid. , p.  29 . 

17  William  S.  Gray  and  others,  Reading  in  General  Edu- 
cation, A Report  of  the  Committee  on  Reading  in  General  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.,  American  Council  on  Education,  1940. 

18  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Laggards  in  Our  Schools . New  York: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1909. 
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Carroll  state: 

Statistically  significant  sex  differences  appear  during 
the  reading  readiness  period.  Since  they  exist  "before 
formal  teaching  takes  place,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  such  differences  appearing  later  in  any  measurement 
of  achievement  are  not  due  to  teaching  alone. 

Objective  data  were  gathered  during  the  school  years 
1933-36,  inclusive,  in  a study  of  reading  progress  in  kinder- 
garten and  primary  grades  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

A series  of  mental  reading  and  letter  tests  were  given 
to  more  than  400  children.  Pupils  studied  were  of  average 
or  better  mental  ability,  as  shown  by  the  Stanf ord-Binet  tests. 

Findings  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  four  year  kindergarten  and  five  year  kindergarten 
levels,  there  were  no  significant  differences  between 
boys  and  girls. 

2.  At  grade  one  the  girls  did  slightly  better  than  boys; 
they  had  the  same  M.  A.  as  boys,  while  the  boys  were 
somewhat  superior  in  I.  Q. 

3.  At  grade  two  level  the  superiority  of  the  girls  was  ap- 
parent. 


19  Marjorie  Wight  Carroll,  Sex  Differences  in  Reading 
Readiness,  Unpublished  Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University, 
1941,  p.  41. 
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4.  At  the  third  grade  level  the  girls  tended  to  surpass  the  "boys 
in  mental  abilities,  but  showed  no  clear  superiority  in 
reading  or  letter  abilities. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  suggested  that:  "...  Perhaps  the 

differences  varied  from  grade  level  to  grade  level  because  of 
maturity  factors."  20 

Perhaps  the  interests  and  disposition  of  girls  making 
them  more  favorably  inclined  to  learning,  are  in  part  to 
be  explained  by  their  greater  physiological  maturity  which 
is  an  established  significant  difference  at  the  ages  of 
primary  school  children.  21 

Individualized  instruction  is  suggested  as  the  only 
answer  to  the  problem  of  the  slow  learner. 

The  cause  of  slow  or  rapid  growth  in  beginning  reading 
is  unknown,  but  it  would  appear  that  both  are  part  of  the 
growth  of  normal  pupils.  Fluctuations  are  much  greater 
in  the  upper  grades  than  in  the  lower  grades.  Fluctu- 
ations are  treated  less  seriously  in  the  upper  grades  be- 
cause it  has  been  thought  that  later  progress  was  depend- 
ent on  a child’s  "getting  a good  start"  in  grade  I....  If 
the  slow  and  backward  pupils  are  kept  together  and  in- 
structed at  their  own  levels,  a good  proportion  of  the  slow 
pupils  will  be  able  at  the  end  of  grade  III  to  fit  into 
an  average  fourth-grade  group. 22 


20  Frank  P.  Wilson,  A.  Burke  and  C.  W.  Fleming,  "Sex 
Differences  in  Beginning  Reading  in  a Progressive  School", 
Journal  of  Educational  Research. 52 : 570-82;  April,  1939,  p.578. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  581. 

22  C . De  Witt  Boney,  "The  Disposition  of  a Group  of 
Slow  First  Grade  Readers",  The  Elementary  School  J oumal . 

37:  203-208;  November,  1936,  p.  208. 
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Concerning  the  correlation  between  physical  and  mental 

23 

developments  Pechstein  and  Jenkins  say: 

Results  are  quite  uniform  in  showing  that  with  chro- 
nological age  constant,  girls  of  all  ages  show  a slightly 
higher  average  of  intelligence  than  do  hoys  of  the  same 
age.  So,  too,  the  range  of  intelligence  for  hoys  slightly 
exceeds  that  of  the  girls,  both  in  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior ends  of  the  distribution. 

They  further  state  that  mental  growth  for  girls  is 
faster,  and  that: 

...the  boy  is  under  a mental  handicap  of  growth  until 
he  reaches  his  period  of  rapid  growth  in  the  neighborhood 
of  fourteen  years.  ...  Remembering  the  positive  correlation 
between  physiological  and  mental  grov/th,  one  readily  per- 
ceives that  the  intellect  ratings  for  girls  should  surpass 
somewhat  those  of  boys.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the 
median  differences  of  the  two  sexes  are  practically  negli- 
gible. 24 
25 

Cole  holds  the  same  view  about  differences  in  grov/th 
between  boys  and  girls. 

There  is  abundant  proof  that  boys  develop  physically, 
intellectually,  and  emotionally  more  slowly  than  girls. 
They(  the  boys)  mature  later,  they  grow  more  slowly,  their 
bones  ossify  at  a slov/er  rate,  their  interests  are  less 
mature,  their  mental  and  emotional  development  is  more 
gradual.  Since  they  are  already  nearly  a year  behind  girls 
in  physical  growth  at  entrance  to  school,  more  of  them  are 


23  L.  A.  Pechstein  and  Frances  Jenkins,  Psychology  of 
the  Kindergarten-Primary  Child.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1927,  p.  100. 

24  Ibid. , p.  101. 

25  luella  Cole,  The  Elementary  School  Subjects.  Hew 
York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  Inc.,  1946"," pT  1 6b. 
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visually,  mentally,  and  emotionally  too  immature  to  learn 
to  read.  Consequently,  more  of  them  become  reading  failures. 

26 

Burton  believes  that: 

The  sexes  differ  greatly  in  certain  interests  and  spe- 
cial abilities,  but  these  are  usually  the  result  of  train- 
ing or  social  pressure.  The  social  order  is  only  now 
freeing  itself  from  centuries  of  belief  in  the  inferiority 
of  women.  ...There  is  no  real  difference  in  mental  abili- 
ty between  the  sexes.  Social  pressure  and  training  ... 
account  for  seeming  differences. 

27 

Finch  points  out  that: 

...on  certain  types  of  test  material  boys  will  show 
performance  superior  to  that  of  girls,  while  on  other 
types  of  test  items  girls  will  show  a higher  average  per- 
formance. Such  a sex  differential  in  test  items  is  only 
one  of  the  possible  limiting  factors  of  this  and  other 
studies  dealing  with  sex  differences. 

The  following  investigation  was  conducted  to  determine 
the  relation  between  mental  age  and  reading  readiness. 

Pupils  of  five  first  grade  rooms  in  the  Billings  Public 
Schools  (Billings,  Montana)  were  given  during  the  first  week 
of  1936-37  school  term  Monroe fs  Reading  Aptitude  Tests  for 
Prediction  and  Analysis  of  Reading  Abilities  and  Disabilities 
and  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests.  Mental  ages  were  obtain- 
ed on  the  Stanford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Intelligence 


26  William  H.  Burton,  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activi- 
ties . New  York:  Appleton-Century  Company,  1944,  p.  525. 

27  F.  H.  Finch,  "Sex  Differences  in  Mental  Growth", 

The  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  26:  623-28;  November, 
ry30,  p.  627. 
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Scale.  To  determine  the  reading  progress  of  the  pupils,  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  Grade  I,  Form  A,  was  given  to 
all  pupils  at  the  end  of  six  months  of  instruction.  Vision 
was  tested  by  means  of  the  Keystone  telebinocular • This  study 
was  to  determine  some  of  the  causes  of  failure  of  first-grade 
entrants . 

Only  a slightly  increased  correlation  was  obtained 
when  either  of  the  two  readiness  tests  was  combined  with 
mental  age.  ...Mental  age,  therefore,  seems  to  be  superior 
to  score  on  reading  readiness  tests  as  an  instrument  for 
predicting  reading  achievement  of  first-grade  entrants.  28 

The  relation  of  mental  age  of  first-grade  pupils  to  their 
reading  achievement  is  relatively  high,  the  correlation 
between  these  two  factors  being  .62  -.03.  The  mental  age 
required  to  do  average  work  in  first-grade  reading  was 
found  to  be  six  years  and  six  months  or  better.  Belov/  this 
age  far  more  pupils  failed  than  succeeded.  29 

Some  investigators  take  issue  with  the  argument  of 

variable  mental  ability  in  the  sexes. 

30 

Betts  says:  "Sex  differences  in  reading  may  be  over- 

emphasized. After  all,  there  is  considerable  overlap  be- 
tween the  sexes." 

The  question  of  sex  differences  in  mental  traits  has 


28  Charles  D.  Dean,  "Predicting  First-Grade  Reading 
Achievement",  The  Elementary  School  Journal. 39:  609-616;  April, 
1939,  p.  615. 

29  Ibid. , p.  616. 

30  Emmett  A*  Betts,  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction, 
hew  York:  American  Book  Company,  1946,  p.  137 . 
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been  prominent  in  psychological  literature  only  within  the 

31 

last  quarter  of  a century,  according  to  Goodenough  . She 

maintains  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 

conclusion  about  differences  of  ability  of  the  sexes,  because 

they  are  not  manifested  under  equal  conditions. 

32 

Allen  states:  "Mental  sex  differences  are  small  and 

usually  a large  test  sample  reveals  individual  differences 

within  either  group  greater  than  inter-group  differences.” 

Compiling  statistics  concerning  boj-s  and  girls  for 

registration,  promotion,  and  retardation  in  American  high 

33 

schools  in  fifteen  cities,  Ayres  came  to  the  following  conclu 
sions:  In  our  high  schools  girls  are  57^,  boys  43#;  girls 

continuing  to  grade  eighth  are  31#  of  those  who  entered,  boys 
25#;  repeaters  among  boys  exceed  girls  by  13# . He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  ”our  schools  as  they  now  exist  are  better 
fitted  to  the  needs  and  natures  of  the  girl  than  of  the  boy 
pupils . "34 


31  Goodenough,  Ojd.  cit . 

32  C.  N.  Allen,  "Recent  Research  on  Sex  Differences”, 
The  Psychological  Bulletin.  32:  343-54;  May,  1935,  p.  349. 

33  Ayres,  Op..  cit . 

34  Ibid. , p.  158. 
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The  sex  factor  in  the  appreciation  of  literature  was 

35 

investigated  "by  Carroll.  He  says: 

It  is  popularly  "believed  that  girls  are  more  sensitive 
to  "beauty  than  "boys,  that  they  possess  keener  discrimi- 
natory powers  in  art,  literature  and  music.  ...G-irls  are 
definitely  superior  to  "boys  in  their  ability  to  appreciate 
art  and  literature  so  far  as  the  best  instruments  now 
available  are  capable  of  measuring  those  variables. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  superiority  of 
the  girls  in  school  achievement. 

The  girl  is  inhibited  and  restricted  to  a greater  degree 
than  the  boy  from  a very  early  age.  Therefore,  the  restric- 
tions of  the  school  may  not  react  unfavorably  upon  her,  for 
she  has  become  accustomed  to  a certain  amount  of  restric- 
tion by  the  time  she  enters  school. 36 

37 

The  same  view  is  held  by  Wi tty -Lehman: 

In  school  both  boys  and  girls  are  required  to  suppress 
certain  of  their  desires.  The  deprivation  attendant  upon 
school  activities  are  probablj7"  less  objectionable  to  girls 
than  to  boys.  ...They  may  explain  the  girls'  fondness  for 
reading,  for  this  activity  provides  an  indirect  avenue  of 
escape  from  the  restraints  of  home  and  school. 

Summary  of  findings  of  previous  investigators . There 
are  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  mental  traits,  in 


35  Herbert  A.  Carroll,  "Influence  of  the  Sex  Factor 
Upon  Appreciation  of  literature".  School  and  Society.  37: 
468-72;  April  8,  1933,  p.  469. 

36  W.  B.  Cannon,  Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear 

and  Rage .Hew  York:  Appleton  and  Company,  1920,  p.  14. 

37  Paul  Witty  and  Harvey  C.  Lehman,  "Some  Suggestive 
Results  Regarding  Sex  Differences  in  Attitude  Toward  School 
Work",  Education. 49 : 449-58;  April,  1929,  p.  455. 
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school  interest  and  achievement,  in  appreciation  of  literature, 
in  rate  of  reading,  and  in  general  school  work.  The  superi- 
ority of  girls  is  recognized  in  various  degreed,  from  slight 
to  marked. 

G-irls  achieve  physiological  maturity  faster  than  hoys. 

The  correlation  between  physiological  growth  and  mental 
ability  is  positive. 

A preponderance  of  boys  is  found  in  reading  disability 

group . 

Boys  develop  physically,  intellectually,  and  emotion- 
ally more  slowly  than  girls. 

Boys  are  not  inferior  to  girls  in  mental  ability,  but 
only  in  achievement. 

Schools  as  they  now  function  are  better  suited  to  the 
interests  and  mental  characteristics  of  girls. 

There  are  limitations  to  the  validity  of  measures  of 
sex  differences  in  learning. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  reading  process  has  not  yet 
been  exhausted  by  critical  research.  The  subject  of  Heading 
Readiness  in  the  sexes  has  not  been  studied  extensively  enough, 
with  conclusive  statistical  data  to  sustain  findings.  There- 
fore, the  area  of  sex  differences  in  learning  to  read  still 
needs  investigation  and  follow-up. 
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CHAPTER  III 

TECHNIQUES  USED  IN  THE  PRESENT  INVESTIGATION 

1 

According  to  Murphy: 

The  rate  of  learning  to  read  is  not  correlated  perfect- 
ly with  mental  ability.  The  fact  that  many  children  of 
normal  mentality  and  good  sensory  equipment  fail  to  make 
normal  progress  in  reading  suggests  that  there  are  special 
abilities  which  affect  the  learning  rate.  Two  such  special 
abilities  appear  to  be  auditory  and  visual  discrimination 
of  word  elements. 

In  order  to  study  the  extent  of  these  two  factors  among 
children  in  the  early  stages  of  the  reading  readiness  period, 
the  test  used  in  the  present  study  was  statistically  analyzed. 

The  Murphy-Durrell  Diagnostic  Group  Reading  Readiness 
Test  was  administered  to  2,641  first  grade  pupils  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  , in  the  towns  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts; Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and  Savannah,  Georgia.  This 
is  a test  in  auditory  and  visual  discrimination  skills. 

The  auditory  test  deals  with  beginning  and  final  sounds. 
The  child  looks  at  the  picture.  If  the  word  represented  by 
the  picture  sounds  like  the  one  pronounced  by  the  teacher,  the 
child  marks  it  with  a large  cross. 


1 Helen  A.  Murphy  and  Kathryn  M.  Junkins,  "Increasing 
the  Rate  of  learning  in  First  Grade  Reading",  Education. 

62:  37-39 ; September,  1941,  p.  37. 
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Example:  "Look  at  the  picture  of  the  garden.  Listen 

carefully:  go,  garden.  Does  garden  sound  like  go  at  the  be- 

ginning? Yes,  mark  it  like  this  (illustrating  with  a large 
2 

cross ) . 

In  the  part  testing  final  sounds,  the  child  marks  the 
pictures  that  sound  alike  at  the  end.  The  class  does  several 
of  them  with  the  teacher. 

In  the  visual  test  the  child  is  told  to  find  the  letter 
in  each  row  that  looks  just  like  the  one  that  is  on  the  card 
which  the  teacher  holds  up.  When  he  has  found  the  letter,  he 
draws  a ring  around  it.  The  teacher  again  does  some  examples 
with  the  class  to  see  that  every  child  understands  the  direc- 
tions . 

The  scores  of  each  test  were  tabulated  according  to 
sex,  chronological  ages,  and  mental  ages.  In  order  to  show 
whether  or  not  any  differences  were  significant,  the  scores 
were  statistically  analyzed.  The  differences  in  the  number 
of  cases  for  the  two  tests  is  due  to  absences. 

The  mental  age  scores  were  obtained  by  the  Luhlman- 
Anderson  Intelligence  Test. 


2 Murphy  and  Durrell,  Manual  for  Diagnostic  Group 
Reading  Readiness  Test,  p.l. 
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The  data  compiled  from  the  test  results  are  shown  in 
Chapter  IV. 

A copy  of  the  Murphy -Durre 11  Test  used  and  Manual  will 
by  found  in  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  IV 

STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 


Tables  I and  II  show  a statistical  analysis  of  the 
Auditory  and  Visual  Test  scores  from  the  Murphy -Durre 11  Dia- 
gnostic Reading  Readiness  Test  according  to  sex.  The  scores 
include  over  two  thousand  boys  and  girls.  In  both  tests,  the 
girls  did  better  than  the  boys. 


TABLE  I 

COMPARISON  OF  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS ' SCORES  ON 
AUDITORY  DISCRIMINATION  TEST 


No. 

of 

cases 

Mean 

“ttt: 

of 

Mean 

35iff.  ■ ’ 

of 

Mean 

“snr: 

of 

Diff . 

Critical 

Ratio 

Girls 

Boys 

1246 

1385 

32.50 

28.15 

.75 

.70 

* 

4.35 

1.03 

4.2 

* This  is 

the  difference 

between  the 

mean 

and  the  one 

above • 


TABLE  II 

COMPARISON  OF  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS’  SCORES  ON 
VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  TEST 


No. 

of 

cases 

Mean 

S.  E. 

of 

Mean 

— mjr. — 

of 

Mean 

tttt: 

of 

Diff. 

Critical 

Ratio 

Girls 

Boys 

1239 

1402 

31.48 

29.50 

.32 

.31 

* 

1.98 

.45 

4.4 

* This  is 

the  difference 

between  the 

mean 

and  the  one 

above 
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Table  III  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Auditory  test 
scores  for  the  boys  and  the  girls  by  chronological  ages. 


TABLE  III 

AUDITORY  DISCRIMINATION  TEST  SCORES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
DISTRIBUTION  BY  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 


Age  Intervals 

No.  of  cases 

Mean 

6-9  & above 

187 

41.25 

6-6 :6-8 

103 

35.55 

6-3 : 6-5 

361 

42.40 

6-0 : 6-2 

685 

38.35 

5-9:5-11 

217 

38.70 

5-8  & below 

33 

48.35 

. 

* 
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Table  IV  gives  the 

distribution  of 

the  same  test  for 

the  girls  only,  while  Table  V gives  it  for  the  boys.  It  is 

evident  from  these  tables 

that  there  is  no  correlation  between 

chronological  ages  and  test  scores. 

TABLE  IV 

AUDITORY 

DISCRIMINATION 

TEST 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  GIRLS1  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 

T 

Age  Intervals 

No.  of  cases 

Mean 

6-9  & above 

76 

41.20 

6-6 : 6-8 

43 

39.55 

6-3 : 6-5 

186 

44.55 

6-0 : 6-2 

333 

41.15 

5-9:5-11 

114 

39.10 

5-8  & below 

17 

48.45 

TABLE  V 

AUDITORY 

DISCRIMINATION 

TEST 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 

BOYS' CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 

Age  Intervals 

No.  of  cases 

Mean 

6-9  & above 

111 

41.25 

6-6 : 6-8 

60 

32.65 

6-3 : 6-5 

175 

40.50 

6-0 : 6-2 

352 

35.70 

5-9:5-11 

103 

38.20 

5-8  & Below 

16 

48.25 

. 
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Table  VI  compares  the  scores  received  by  the  boys  and 
girls  on  the  Auditory  Test  according  to  chronological  age 
levels.  Both  the  girls  and  the  boys  in  the  youngest  age  group 
(5-8  and  below)  achieved  the  highest  scores. 


TABLE  VI 

AUDITORY  SKILLS  IN  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
COMPARISON  BY  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 


Age  Intervals 

No.  of 
Girls 

cases 

Boys 

Mean 

Girls  Boys 

6-9  & above 

76 

111 

41.20 

41.25 

6-6 : 6-8 

43 

60 

39.55 

32.65 

6-3 : 6-5 

186 

175 

44.55 

40.50 

6-0 : 6-2 

333 

352 

41.15 

35.70 

5-9:5-11 

114 

103 

39.10 

38.20 

5-8  & below 

17 

16 

48.45 

48.25 
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The  distribution  of  the  Visual  Test  scores  for  the  boys 
and  girls  combined,  for  the  girls,  and  for  the  boys  separately 
is  shown  in  Tables  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Here  again,  no  corre- 
lation is  found  between  the  chronological  ages  and  the  test 
scores . 


TABLE  VII 

VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  TEST  SCORES 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  BY  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 


Age  Intervals 

No.  of  cases 

Mean 

6-9  & above 

186 

35.11 

6-6 :6-8 

102 

31.63 

6-3 :6-5 

354 

35.59 

6-0 : 6-2 

685 

35.15 

5-9:5-11 

218 

35.86 

5-8  & below 

34  ' 

34.36 

. 

5 - < 


TABLE  VIII 


VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  TEST 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  GIRLS’  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 


Age  Intervals 

No 

. of  cases 

Mean 

6-9  & above 

”W 

35.74 

6-6 : 6-8 

42 

35.80 

6-3 : 6-5 

184 

35.89 

6-0 : 6-2 

333 

35.83 

5-9:5-11 

114 

37.36 

5-8  & below 

18 

34.79 

TABLE  IX 

VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  TEST 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 

BOYS 

» CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 

Age  Intervals 

No 

. of  cases 

Mean 

6-9  & above 

110 

34.69 

6-6 : 6-8 

60 

30.49 

6-3 : 6-5 

174 

35.32 

6-0: 6-2 

352 

34.57 

5-9:5-11 

104 

34.30 

5-8  & below 

16 

31.93 

. 


. 

• , 

* 
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: 
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Comparison  "between  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  Visual 
Discrimination  test  in  Table  X shows  the  girls  to  be  superior 
in  visual  skills* 

TABLE  X 

VISUAL  SKILLS  OF  BOYS  ADD  GIRLS 
COMPARISON  BY  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGES 


Age  Intervals 

No. 

G. 

of  cases 

B. 

Mean 

G. 

B. 

6-9  & above 

“11  O' 

35.74 

34.69 

6-6 : 6-8 

42 

60 

35.80 

30.49 

6-3 : 6-5 

184 

174 

35.89 

35.32 

6-0 :6-2 

333 

352 

35.83 

34.57 

5-9:5-11 

114 

104 

37.36 

34.30 

5-8  & below 

18 

16 

34.79 

31.93 

, 


. 

. 

* 

. 

, 

, 

- 

. 

. 

: - ■ 

, 

- 

, 

* 

. 

Table  XI  gives  the  statistical  data  for  the  Auditory  test 
for  the  girls  only,  while  Table  XII  gives  it  for  the  boys. 
Although  the  girls  excelled  in  Auditory  Skills,  the  boys  in  the 
6-0: 6-5  age  group  did  better  than  the  girls  of  the  same  group. 

TABLE  XI 

AUDITORY  SKILLS  IN  GIRLS 
DISTRIBUTION  ACCORDING  TO  MENTAL  AGES 

No. 

S.E. 

S.E. 

of 

of 

of 

M.  A. 

cases 

Mean  Mean  Diff. 

Diff. 

C.R. 

7-0:^ 

71 

61.15  275^ 

6-6:6-11 

186 

49.15  1.83  12.00 

3.15 

3.8 

6-0 : 6-5 

134 

38.15  1.92  11.00 

2.65 

4.1 

5-6:5-11 

73 

38.85  .29  .70 

1.94 

.3 

5-5:- 

29 

37.70  5.08  1.15 

5.09 

.2 

*This 

is  the  difference  between  the  mean  and 

the  one 

above . 

TABLE  XII 

AUDITORY  SKILLS  IN  BOYS 

DISTRIBUTION  ACCORDING  TO  MENTAL 

AGES 

No. 

S.  E. 

S.  E. 

of 

of 

of 

M_  A . 

cases 

Mean  Mean  Diff . 

Diff. 

C.R. 

7-0:4- 

43 

57.15  4.33  * 

6-6:6-11 

167 

44.50  1.81  12.65 

4.69 

2.6 

6-0 : 6-5 

187 

39.55  1.85  4.95 

2.59 

1.9 

5-6:5-11 

95 

32.25  2.43  7.30 

3.05 

2.4 

5-5:-. 

43 

25.25  3.63  7.00 

4.37 

1.6 

Thi 

s is  the 

difference  between  the 

mean  and  the  one 

above . 

' : - 


•• 


There  is  a correlation  "between  the  mental  ages  and  the 

scores  received  on  both  tests.  Table  XIII  shows  a comparison 

of  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  Auditory  test.  The  girls  surpass 

ed  the  boys  in  this  test,  and  those  in  the  oldest  age  group 
(7-0  and  above)  had  a mean  of  61.15.  However,  the  boys  of 
that  same  group  received  the  highest  scores,  having  a mean  of 
51.15. 


TABLE  XIII 

AUDITORY  SKILLS  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
COMPARISON  BY  MENTAL  AGE 


B o . 
of 

cases 

G.  B. 

Mean 

G. 

B. 

imr. 

of 

Mean 

G. 

B. 

Diff . 

G • 

B. 

S.  E 

of 

Diff 

G. 

• 

*B. 

C.  R. 
G.  B. 

7^-0: 

71 

43 

61.15 

57.15 

2.56 

4.33 

6-6 : 
6-11 

186 

167 

49.15 

44.50 

1.83 

1.81 

* 

12.00 

* 

12.65 

3.15 

4.69 

3.8 

2.6 

6-0: 

6-5 

134 

187 

38.15 

39.55 

1.92 

1.85 

11.00 

4.95 

2.65 

2.59 

4.1 

1.9 

5-6: 

5-11 

73 

95. 

38.85 

32.25 

.29 

2.43 

.70 

'7.30 

1.94 

3.05 

.3 

2.4 

5-5: 

29 

43 

37.70 

25.25 

5.08 

3.63 

1.15 

7.00 

5.09 

4.37 

.2 

1.6 

* 

This  is  the  difference  bel 

;ween 

the  mean  and  the 

one 

above . 


* 

. 


. 


( 


Tables  XIV  and  XV  are  a statistical  analysis  of  scores 
for  the  girls  and  the  boys  on  the  Visual  Test. 

TABLE  XIV 

VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  TEST 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  GIRLS’  MENTAL  AGES 


M.  A. 

No. 

of 

cases 

Mean 

S.  E. 

of 

Mean 

. Diff. 

S.  E. 

of 

Diff. 

C.  R. 

7-0:  + 

71 

41.05 

.75 

* 

6-6:6-11 

185 

38.62 

.46 

2.43 

.88 

2.8 

6-0 : 6-5 

135 

36.38 

.59 

2.24 

.75 

3.0 

5-6:5-11 

74 

33.76 

.77 

2.62 

.97 

2.7 

5-5:- 

29 

32.02 

1.74 

1.74 

1.90 

.9 

* This 

is  the 

difference 

between  the 

mean  and 

the  one 

above . 

TABLE  XV 

VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  TEST 

DISTRIBUTION  OF 

BOYS  ' 

MENTAL 

AGES 

No. 

s7"IT 

nsr.nsT" 

of 

of 

of 

M.  A. 

cases 

Mean 

Mean 

Diff. 

Diff. 

C.  R. 

7-0:+ 

41 

42.55 

.98 

* 

6-6 : 6-11 

166 

37.99 

.50 

4.56 

1.10 

4.1 

6-0 : 6-5 

190 

35.83 

.47 

2.16 

.69 

3.1 

5-6:5-11 

98 

33.58 

.95 

2.25 

1.06 

2.1 

5-5:- 

39 

27.22 

1.99 

6.36 

2.20 

2.9 

* This  is  the  difference  between  the  mean  and  the  one 


above . 


. . 


( 


In  Table  XVI  all  scores  (except  those  obtained  for  age 
level  7-0  and  above)  are  in  favor  of  the  girls. 


TABLE  XVI 

VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  OF  TEST  SCORES 
COMPARISON  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  BY  MENTAL  AGES 


• 

• 

No. 

of 

cases 
G B 

Mean 

G 

3 

S.E. 

of 

Mean 

G 

B 

Diff . 
G 

B 

S.E. 

of 

Diff. 

G 

B 

C .R. 

G 

B 

7-0 : 

4- 

71 

41 

41.05 

42.55 

.75 

.98 

6-6: 

* 

6-11 

185 

166 

38.62 

37.99 

.46 

.50 

2.43 

4.56 

.88 

1.10 

2.8 

4.1 

6-0: 

6-5 

135 

190 

36.38 

35.83 

.59 

.47 

2.24 

2.16 

.75 

• 69 

3.0 

3.1 

5-6: 

5-11 

74 

98 

33.76 

33.58 

.77 

.95 

2.62 

2.25 

.97 

1.06 

2.7 

2.1 

5-5 : 

29 

39 

32.02 

27.22 

1.74 

1.99 

1.74 

6.36 

1.90 

2.20 

.9 

2.9 

* This  is  the  difference  between  the  mean  and  the  one 

above . 


Table  XVII  shows  the  correlation  between  Mental  Ages 
and  Auditory  Test,  Mental  Age  and  Visual  Test,  and  Auditory 
and  Visual  Tests.  The  scores  of  two  hundred  boys  and  girls 
were  correlated,  and  while  a slight  relationship  was  found 
between  Mental  Ages  and  Auditory  Test  scores,  and  some  between 
Auditory  and  Visual  Test  scores,  none  existed  between  Mental 
Ages  and  Visual  Test  scores. 

TABLE  XVII 

CORRELATION  OF  FINDINGS  FOR  200  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Test  Findings 

Correlation 
No.  of  cases  Coefficient 

Significance 

Mental  Ages  and 
Auditory  Test  Scores 

200 

.329 

slight 

Mental  Ages  and 
Visual  Test  Scores 

200 

.045 

none 

Auditory  and 
Visual  Test  Scores 

200 

.491 

some 

, . • ■ * 


, 

. 

, 

. 


« 

. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Summary . In  this  study,  the  writer  statistically  ana- 
lyzed the  results  of  the  Murphy -Durr ell  Diagnostic  Reading 
Readiness  Test,  given  to  over  two  thousand  six  hundred  boys 
and  girls,  according  to  sex,  chronological  ages  and  mental  ages. 
Then  two  hundred  cases  were  correlated  to  see  if  there  was  any 
significance  between  Mental  Ages  and  Auditory  Test  scores, 

Mental  Ages  and  Visual  Test  scores,  and  Auditory  and  Visual 
Test  scores. 

Cone lusions. 

1.  Girls  showed  a marked  superiority  in  auditory  dis- 
crimination. There  was  a difference  of  4.35  between  the  mean 
of  the  boys  and  the  girls,  and  a critical  ratio  of  4.2. 

2.  Girls  showed  a marked  superiority  in  visual  dis- 
scrimination.  There  was  a difference  of  1.98  between  the  mean 
of  the  boys  and  the  girls,  and  a critical  ratio  of  4.4. 

3.  There  is  no  correlation  between  Chronological  Ages 
and  Auditory  Test  scores. 

4.  There  is  no  correlation  between  Chronological  Ages 
and  Visual  Test  scores. 

5.  For  each  three  months  of  chronological  age,  there 
is  a definite  significance  in  mental  age  level. 


. 

. 

, 


. 


I 

. 


6.  For  each  six  months  of  mental  age,  there  is 
tive  correlation  with  Auditory  and  Visual  Test  scores. 


a posi- 


. 


. 
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MANUAL 


for 


DIAGNOSTIC  GROUP  READING  READINESS  TEST 


Murphy  and  Durr ell 


Boston  University 
School  of  Education 
Bos  ton  Mass. 


MANUAL  INTRODUCTION 
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Many  children  have  difficulty  in  learning  to  read  because  they  lack  the 
ability  to  see  and  hear  likenesses  and  differences  in  words.  Studies  1/  have 
shown  these  abilities  can  be  taught.  An  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  specific 
training  in  these  skills  on  beginning  reading  2 / showed  the  experimental  groups 
were  superior  in  reading  achievement  in  November,  February  and  June.  Since  these 
factors  are  important  in  the  beginning  work  in  rending,  a testing  program  should 
include  a diagnosis  in  these  areas.  This  battery  of  tests  is  planned  for  this 
purpose. 


Materials  Necessary 


Booklets  for  each  child 

Flash  cards  and  pictures  for  the  Learning  Rate  Test 
Flash  cards  for  the  Visual  Discrimination  Test 
Pencils 

Colored  markers 

Directions  for  administering  the  tests 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTERING  THE  TESTS 


Auditory  Test 

Each  child  needs  a copy  of  the  tests  and  a pencil. 
Preliminary  Exercise 


"We  are  going  to  play  a game  today  using  our  ears  and  our  eyes.  We  are  goiig 
to  listen  and  watch  very  carefully.  Listen!  What  sound  does  the  engine  of  a train 
make?  What  sound  does  the  wind  make?  What  sound  does  an  airplane  make?  What  sourd 
does  a drum  make?  Listen!  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  (sound)."'  The  particular  response  is 
not  important  as  the  purpose,  of  the  exercise  is  just  to  acquaint  the  children  with 
the  idea  of  what  sound  means.  "I’m  going  to  say  some  words  that  begin  with  "F"  (soun 
You  may  say  them  after  me,"  Dictate:  for,  fat,  fire,  fix.  Have  the  children  repeat 
each  word  after  you. 

Practice  Exercise 


"Now  open  your  books  and  fold  the  page  back  so  that  you  can  sou  these  pictures 
a garden,  a football,  a house,  and  a tent."  Check  to  be  sure  each  ehx'ld  has  the 
correct  page.  "We  are  going  to  mark  some  of  these  pictures,  but  not  all  of  them.  We 
shall  work  together.  Listen  very  carefully.  Look  at  the  picture  of  the  garden.  Lisi 
carefully:  go,  garden . Does  garden  sound  like  go  at  the  beeinning?  Yes,  mark  it  lik* 
this  (illustrating  with  a large  cross).  Listen,  again,  father,  football.  Does  foot- 
ball sound  like  father  at  the  beginning?  Yes,  mark  it.  Listen,  hammer , house.  Does 
house  sound  like  hammer  at  the  beginning?  Yes,  mark  it.  Listen,  take , tent.  Does 
tent  sound  like  take  at  the  beginning?  Yes,  mark  it." 


1/  Murphy,  Helen  A.,  and  Junkins,  Kathryn  M. , "Increasing  the  Rate  of  Learning  in 

First  Grade  Reading,"  Education,  Vol.  62,  pp  37-39. 

2/  Murphy , Helen  A.,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  Effect  of  Specific  Training  in  Auditory 

and  visual  Discrimination  on  Beginning  Reading,"  Unpublished 
Ed.D.  Thesis,  Boston  University,  1943. 
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"Now  look  at  the  next  line.  Listen,  cake , comb.  Does  c omb  sound  like  cake  at 
the  beginning?  Yes,  Lark  it.  Listen,  cake , man.  Does  m-n  sound  like  cake  at  the 
beginning?  No,  so  we  will  not  makr  the  man.  Listen,  like , leaf.  Does  leaf  sound 
like  like  at  the  beginning?  Yes,  mark  it.  Listen,  wait , windmill.  Shall  we  mark 
the  windmill?  Yes,  mark  the  windmill." 

"Look  at  the  next  line.  Listen,  red,  flower.  Do  they  sound  alike  at  the  be- 
ginning? No,  so  we  won't  mark  the  flower.  Listen,  very , violin.  Will  you  mark  the 
violin?  Yes,  mark  the  violin.  Listen,  hammer , signal.  T ’ill  you  mark  the  signal? 

No.  Listen,  dance , dog.  Will  you  mark  the  dog?  Y<=s,  mark  dog. " 

"Look  at  the  whole  page.  Did  you  mark  every  picture?  No.  Did  you  mark  three 
pictures  in  every  line?  No.  Sometimes  we  mark  four  pictures  in  a line;  sometimes 
we  mark  two,  sometimes  we  mark  three." 


Test  Proper 


"Turn  your  page  and  find  the  picture  of  a gate.  We  are  going  to  do  this  whole 
page,  and  I am  not  going  to  help  you  any  more.  Be  sure  to  listen  carefully,  and 
mark  only  the  pictures  with  names  which  sound  at  the  beginning  like  the  words  I say. 
Listen  carefully,  and  watch  the  pictures."  Give  no  more  help.  Say  the  words  each 
time  before  the  name  of  the  picture. 


Row  1 . 
" 2. 
" 3. 
" 4. 
" 5. 
" 6. 
" 7. 
» 8. 
" 9.. 


" 1. 
" 2. 
" 3. 
" 4. 


Page  1.  Beginning  sounds 

go-gate  beet-boy,  father-fish,  father-key 
red-rooster , hammer-hat,  sing-sailboat,  paint-pail 
paint-Santa,  jello-jumprope,  cake-candle,  dance-door 
name-night,  take-toothbrush,  sing-balloon,  like-lady 
mother-mouse,  very-vegetable,  wait-window,  father-canoe 
beet-bird,  cake-cat,  go-goat,  jello-jug 
like-la deer , name-broom,  name-nail,  like-telephone 
paint-pear,  read-rabbit,  go-button,  sing- saw 
.^name-nest,  beet-ball,  very-umbrella,  take-toy 

Page  2 

chop-cherries,  shake-ship,  true-tree,  shake-sled 
true-broken,  spell-spoon,  stamp-stir,  chop-chair 
shake-shoe,  spell-spider,  chop-chicken,  stamp-stairs 
PRACTICE  ROW  FOR  FINaL  SOUNDS 


Work  together.  "Now  we  are  going  to  mark  the  ones  that  sound  alike  at  the  end 
Listen,  farm,  arm.  Does  arm  sound  like  farm  at  the  end?  Yes,  mark  it.  Listen, 
early-cooky . Does  coo.-vy  sound  like  early  at  the  end?  Yes,  mark  it.  Listen,  fern- 
horn  . Will  you  mark  the  horn?  Yes,  mark  the  horn.  Listen,  farm-dress.  Will  you 
mark  the  dress?  No.  I am  not  going  to  help  you  any  more.  Remember  you  arc  to  mark 
the  ones  that  sound  alike  at  the  end." 


Row  5 . 


o ">.r  1 y— c s ndy , 


gr  a s 3 - -gr  ape  a , 


start— carrot , trick-clock 


*2 


Row  6.  girl-squirrel,  trick-tractor,  fern-wagon,  early-potato 
" 7.  dog-bag,  peep-cup,  crowd-bed,  st^rt-plant 

" 8.  cLag-fi'ag',  fern-pipe,  crowd-road,  grass-goose 

• "9.  girl-lock,  peep-land,  trick-fork,  girl-hill 
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Row  1.  wind-swing 

" 2.  man-pan, 

" 3.  run-e  r, 

" 4.  wing-kinC/, 


, run-gun 
grand-hand 
man-fan, 
run-bun, 


, sat-mat,  wing-pin 
, wing-string,  run-sun 
grand-swin,  grand-band 
sat-bat,  man-can 


The  score  is  the  number  of  correct'  items. 


VISUAL  TEST 

Each  child  has  a copy  of  the  test,  a pencil,  and  a colored  marker. 

This  test  may  be  given -immediately  after  the  - uditory  test,  or  at  another 
time.  Say,  "T’e  are  going  to  play  another  game  now.  Look  at  this  pag-  wite  words  and 
letters  on  it."  The  teacher  holds  up  her  booklet.  Be  sure  each  child  has  the  correct 
place.  Say,  "Put  your,  marker  under  this  first  line  like  this.  (Teacher  demonstrates 
I am  going  to  hold  up  a card  that  has  one  letter  on  it  which  looks  like  one  of  the 
letters  in  t is  row."  Hold  up  c,.rd  Number  1.  "See  if  you  c n find  the  letter  that 
looks  just  like  this  in  the  row.  Put  your  finger  on  it."  Checx  to  be  siuma  every.  n 
child  has  the  correct-  letter.  Then  say,  "Draw  a ring  around  the  1 utter  like  this." 
(Teacher  illustrates)  "Mow  mov-c  your  marker  down  to  the  next  line."  Exposing  the 
second  card  say,  "Can  you  find  this  letter.  Dr^w  a ring  around  it."  Check  to  be  sure 
each  child,  has  tue  correct  letter.  Help  any  child  needing  help. 

"Mow  I'.»  going  to  sjc  if  you  can  do  the  rest  without  any  more  help.  Move  your 
marker  down  to  the  next  line  like  this,  (illustrating).  Be  sure  to  keep  your  eyes 
on  the  card  all  of  the  time  1 hold  it  up.  "Fateh."  Hold  the  card  five  seconds.  Put 
the  card  down,  and  say,  "Draw  the  ring  around  it.  Hove  your  marker  down  to  the  next 
line . " 

Before  each  line  say,  "Fateh."  After  five  seconds  say,  Draw  a ring  around  it. 

Move  your  marker."  Do  not  delay  between  the  directions  so  that  the  children  will  not 

have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  others.  Be  sure  the  children  watch  all  of  the  time 
the  card  is  exposed. 

The  following  are  the  key  letters  and  words:  s,  e,  m,  t,  w,  c,  a,  1,  z,  h,  k, 

y,  x,  v,  o,  u,  n,  j,  i,  f,  g,  r,  d,  -a,  p,  b,  all,  on,,  boy,  man,  saw,  sat,  block, 

burn,  first,  nose,  spice,  drop,  jump,  alone,  cleat,  world,  foolish,  testify,  part, 
quiver,  digress,  cure,  reform,  curtain,  shov-el,  convict. 

T..e  acore  is  tue  number  of  correct  items  including  th^  practice  items. 


_ LE. >RI-TIHG  R'.TE  TEST 

To  take  the  learning  rate  divide  the  class  into  tnree  groups.  Begin  the 
teaching  the  first,  thing  in  th©-morning  and  spend  twenty  minutes  with  each  group. 
Provide  ..seat  work  exercises  for  the  children  to  work  on  while  they  are  not  in  the 
testing  group.  The  words  should  be  introduced  in  the  order  listed  on  the  test. 


* 
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The  ten  words  should  be  presented  in  the  first  ten  minutes  of  the  testing  period, 
and  the  second  ten  minutes  of  the  period  should  be  devoted  to  repetition. 

Specific  Directions 

Show  the  picture  of  the  toothbrush,  ask,  "What  is  this?  How  many  of  you 
have  toothbrushes  of  your  own?  What  do  you  do  with  them?"  Expose  the  card  with 
the  word  toothbrush  on  it,  and  say,  "This  word  says  toothbrush."  Go  around  the 
group  having  each  child  say  t he  word  as  he  frames  it  with  his  hands.  Say,  "I’ll 
write  the  word  'toothbrush'  on  the  board."  Write  the  word  on  the  board  low 
enough  for  the  children  to  reach.  Have  some  child  frame  the  word  cn  the' board  with 
his  hands,  and  read  it. 

Show  the  picture  of  the  bracelet.  Say,  "What  .is  this?"  Has  anyone  a brace- 
let?" Note  any  child  having  one.  Expose  the  card  with  t he  word  bracelet  on  it, 
and  continue  just  as  you  did  with  the  word  ’toothbrush'.  After  you  have  written 
bracelet  on  the  board  and  had  a child  read  it  call  again  for  toothbrush. 

The  following  directions  are  given  for  introducing  the  remaining  eight  words. 
In  each  case  follow  the  introduction  with  steps  similar  to  those  outlined  for  the 
first  word,  'toothbrush!;  *fter  each  new  word  is  presented,  ask  different  children 
to  find  again  the  words  already  cn  the  board. 

Expose  the  card  with  the  word  'celery'  on  it.  Then  say,  "I  haven't  a picture 
of  this,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  it  says — celery.  Do  you  know  what  celery  is?" 

Talk  about  the  color  etc. 

"Listen  and  see  if  you  can  finish  this  sentence.  When  we  stand  we  stand 
tall,  we  don't  lean the  desk.  This  card  says  'against5 

Show  the  picture  of  the  iron  and  say,  "Do  you  know  what  this  is  a picture 
of?  Yes,  it  is  an  iron.  This  carl  says  'iron'." 

Showing  the  picture  of  'machinery',  say,  "This  is  machinery,  what  is  machinery 
used  for?  This  card  says  'machinery!". 

"How  many  have  handkerohiefs?  We  must  be  sure  to  always  ha^e  a handkerchief 
when  we  come  to  school.  This  card  says  'handkerchief'". 

"Wo  do  not  have  naughty  children  in  school.  Do  you  know  wnat  naughty  means? 
This  card  says  naughty  . " 

Show  the  picture  of  the  scissors  and  say,  "What  are  these?  Do  you  like  to 
cut  pictures?  We  must  be  very  careful  when  we  use  scissors." 

"Do  you  like  chocolates?  What  me  they?  What  else  besides  candy  has 
chocolate  in  it  sometimes?" 

After  all  the  words  have  been  introduced,  have  different  children  match 
the  cards  to  the  words  on  the  board  and  read  them  as  they  find  them.  Give 
several  practices  like  this  each  •''i.ra.e — telling  the  word  the  card  says  as  you 


give  it  to  the  chili.  Then  call  on  individual  children  to  find  the  words  on  the 
board  as  you  call  for  them, . Next  point  to  words  on  the  board  and  ask  different 
children  to  read  them.  Erase  the  words.  Pass  out  the  cards  to  different  children 
and  have  each  child  bring  his  word  to  you  as  you  call  for  it.  Finally,  test  the 
group  with  the  flash  cards,  having  them  read  the  words  in  concert.  This  whole 
lesson  should  be  completed  in  twenty  minutes,  the  first  ten  to  be  used  in  intro- 
ducing the  words,  the  second  ten  in  practice. 

An  hour  after  the  teaching  period,  test  each  child  individually  on  the 
recognition  of  the  words — using  the  flash  cards  and  telling  him  any  word  he  fails 
on,  or  on  which  he  hesitates  for  more  than  five  seconds.  Repeat  this  flashcard 
test  before  th  close  of  the  morning  session  and  again  before  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session.  Record  the  words  correct  each  time  in  the  space  provided  in 
the  test  booklet.  The  final  score  is  the  child's  learning  rate,  that  is  the 
number  of  words  he  can  master  in  a day. 
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TEST  1.  AUDITORY 


Murphy-Durrell  Diag.  Read.  Readiness 
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TEST  1.  AUDITORY  ( Continued ) 


Murphy-Durrell  Diag.  Read.  Readiness 


Murphy-Durrell  Diag.  Read.  Readiness 


TEST  1.  AUDITORY  {Continued) 


TEST  1.  AUDITORY  ( Continued ) 


Murphy-Durrell  Diag.  Read.  Readiness 


TEST  2.  VISUAL 


Murphy-Durrell  Dias.  Read.  Readmes* 
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TEST  2.  VISUAL  ( Continued ) 


Murphy-Durrell  Diag.  Read.  Readiness 
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Murphy-Du rrell  Diag.  Read.  Readmes* 

TEST  2.  VISUAL  (< Continued ) 


45 
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conduct 

Score 


TEST  3.  LEARNING  RATE 


First 

Test 

Second 

Test 

Third 

Test 

toothbrush 

bracelet 

celery 

against 

iron 

. 

machinery 

handkerchief 

» 

naughty 

scissors 

chocolates 

Number  right 

Score  ( Number  right  on  third  test ) 
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